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THE PHARISEES AND SADDUCEES. 


Art the time of our Saviour’s advent, two sects mainly divided 
the Hebrew commonwealth, opposed to one another, yet from their 
essential principles making common cause against the religion of 
Jesus. So vehement became their opposition, so unmitigated 
their hostility, so subtle and crafty their attempts to entrap the 
Saviour and his followers, that he ultimately was obliged to 
denounce their evil practices, and most emphatically to warn men 
to beware of the.leaven, or the theory and animating principles, 
of both these contending parties. * 

Now, we believe these two sects, these Pharisees and Sadducees, 
represent two antagonistic elements, not in human nature but in 
human character, and both equally adverse to Christianity; two ~ 
extremes of error equally distant from the truth, always lying 
between extremes; two tendencies in Christendom, as well as in 
Judea, alike fatal; two dangers to which men are always exposed 
in their consideration of religious things ; — in short, we believe, in 
the nineteenth century as well as the first, in this nominally Chris- 
tian land as in Judea, there is need of repeating the Saviour’s 
warning. In order to perceive these errors, and thus be guarded 
against them, it will be needful to offer a statement of the pre- 
vailing habits and principles of both Pharisee and Sadducee, and 
draw a parallel between them. 


* Matt. xvi. 6. 
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The rise and origin of both sects is somewhat obscure: we can 
learn something, however, from the records and traditions of the 
era in which they were most flourishing. The name Pharisee is 
derived from a Hebrew word signifying to “separate.” Those 
who chose that designation were emphatically separatists, having 
little intercourse with other sects in Judea, and none with the 
Samaritans. Thejr theology was stern and uncompromising, yet 
consisted rather of outward ceremonial than of rational obedience 
and fervent piety: they tithed mint, anise, and cummin, yet 
neglected deeds of goodness, understanding not what that meaneth 
when God demands mercy in preference to ritual sacrifice. More 
zealous than all others to acquire proselytes to their opinions, they 
sadly neglected requiring moral character in their converts; so 
that often, despite abundance of external sanctity, they even 
exceeded their teachers in high-handed wickedness. 

It will not be surprising that contemporaneous with such a sect 
should have flourished the Sadducees, one extreme always produc- 
ing another. Honestly protesting against pharisaic error; loathing 
the hypocrisy of those whose life proved their pretensions to sanc- 
tity a miserable lie; rejecting, in the name of insulted reason, much 
superstitious dogma; scorning the puerilities of these would-be 
teachers of the age, —they were not, alas! satisfied here, but 
went in their protest into absurdities almost as great, though 
widely different from those they rejected. They were the mate- 
rialists of that day, the matter-of-fact men, who refused to credit 
any thing not cognizable by external sense, and making that arro- 
gant claim, that even infinite truth must come within reason’s finite 
comprehension, or else be unworthy of reception. So far from be- 
" lieving in the terrors of the future state, which troubled the stern 
Pharisee, they simply believed in no future state whatever, — not 
denying that man possessed a reasonable soul, but that this was 
immortal; and consequently they swept away, by this denial, all 
those sanctions of virtue arising from a belief in future rewards 
and punishments as the result of character formed here in this pro- 
bationary state. This life with them was all: on the shore beyond 
death’s river, no disembodied spirit should find rest from suffering 
in another sphere of activity. Little zealous was the Sadducee to 
make proselytes; and, so far from regarding rites and ceremonies as 
a substitute for religion, or making long prayers at the street-corners 
to be heard and seen of men, it is much to be feared, judging from 
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his sceptical cast of mind, he was not over-careful to make short 
prayers in his closet to be heard of God. He did not tithe mint, 
anise, or cummin, — not he; there was no such expensive super- 
stition in the saddusaic code; yet was he equally neglectful of 
merciful deeds and practical religion. In fine, Sadduceeism was 
a perpetual protest against Phariseeism; the one is a rebound 
from the other; the two will always be found together; for the 
mind of man is seldom so well balanced as not, like the pendulum, 
to touch both extremes of the are which it describes. Perhaps it 
is well, that, where one such error is found, the other does also 
exist as a check and balance or as a counteracting influence, as 
one poison is sometimes necessary to neutralize another. 

The Pharisees were popular with the people: their apparent 
sanctity, their pretensions to piety, all unreal as these were, im- 
posed upon the honest and unsuspecting heart of the multitude; 
while their tenets, however absurd, touched an echoing chord in 
the soul, which, fitted to grasp eternity as well as time, and for 
truths higher and larger than earth yet knows, always is im- 
pressed with the mysterious and wonderful, and prefers even 
mysticism to a cold, earthly rationalism which believes nothing 
not cognizable to the senses, and receives nothing beyond the pro- 
vince of present intellectual consciousness. At the present day, 
by far the larger portion of the Jewish race are Pharisees in their 
observances and tenets, though the name has been cast aside; it 
is still a race of most consistent and exclusive “ separatists,” 
though even in Christendom they have plenty of imitators, who 
in this respect vary but little from the original model, and drive 
multitudes among us into the opposite, saddusaic extreme, the 
legitimate and necessary counterpart of Phariseeism everywhere. 

In contemplating these two sects, the representatives of extre- 
mists in the religion of every age, their opposite faults and ten- 
dencies seem to be briefly these. 

The Pharisees made every thing of forms, till they became a 
substitute for religion of the heart, making an end those things 
which, even rightly used, are but means to an end. Prayer thus 
became a vehicle of self-righteousness, and God was sanctimoni- 
ously thanked that the supplicant was already upright and no 
extortioner, unjust person, or even a despised publican. The 
temple itself became the scene of mere ritualism; and worship 
was supposed to derive sanctity from being offered in that place, 
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rather than the place to be sanctified from its use. Well might 
they be startled at the teachings of one who taught them that not 
only at Jerusalem, but anywhere in spirit and truth, could God 
be successfully sought by true worshippers. The Sadducee, on 
the other hand, though not wholly neglectful of forms, yet 
esteemed them rather as the decencies of life, and reputable cus- 
toms, till they became with him neither religion itself, nor the 
steps by which he ascended the mount of heavenly vision and 
contemplation. Thus he ignored that part of our nature which, 
while cased in this material body, and surrounded by the material 
universe, requires the visible as a type, explanation, and symbol 
of the unseen. 

Again, as to zeal: the Pharisee abounded therein, would com- 
pass sea and land to make converts to his code of doctrine. He 
gave tithes of ali he possessed, and was right heartily in earnest 
in his sectarian efforts. But, alas! ere we praise this zeal, we dis- 
cover it to have been not according to knowledge, and to have thus 
been a weapon in the hands of blind though honest bigots, leading 
even the sincerest of Pharisees to persecute unto the death those 
of a different faith, and to account it a method of ‘“ doing God 
service.”’ Their alms were done to be seen of men; their gifts 
were made a subject of boasting and a reliance in lieu of internal 
piety. 

The Sadducee saw this error, and flew to the opposite extreme : 
caring little about making proselytes to his opinions, he cared 
no more about making men righteous. He loved disputations to 
overthrow the faith of others, but was not in earnest to spread 
what he regarded as nobler and truer. We doubt whether his 
gifts ever impoverished him; and we know not if a Sadducee’s 
prayer is anywhere on record. A scorn of misdirected zeal 
straightway led him to the conclusion, that all zeal at all times is 
pernicious; a conclusion about as wise as would be that of a man 
who, seeing a fire destroying some fair dwelling, should conclude 
fire always to be man’s enemy, and therefore discard its culinary 
use; or that of the man who, occasionally seeing the faculties of 
human nature perverted, jumps to the conclusion that human 
nature is ever and utterly corrupt in all its forms. 

As to faith, the one believed too much; the other, too little. The 
one had a corrupted system of faith with some good points, many 
bad; the other, scarce any creed, either written, or engraved on the 
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tablets of the heart. The intellectual disease of the one was cre- 
dulity ; of the other, scepticism : one was full of imaginary terrors 
as to the future state, the other flung aside even those which were 
salutary. The one held not alone to the written code, but also to 
the traditions of the elders, foolish and burdensome though these 
were ; the other scarce venerated enough the written word, so as 
to give to many occasion to doubt his hearty reception thereof. 
One said to every man he believed in the wrong, ‘Stand one 
side, I am holier than thou,” and cast him out of the synagogue ; 
the other sometimes loved those in error, not in spite of but because 
of the error, and was too apt to make them chosen intimates. 

In the midst of these contending elements, these manifestations 
of extremes in regard to religion, these Pharisees and Sadducees, 
came Jesus, bringing the gospel’s mild, beneficent light, reconciling 
and harmonizing these various elements in human nature, and giv- 
ing a faith free from every objectionable extreme. Humanly speak- 
ing, one of the greatest perfections in his divine character was its 
balance, the harmonious equipoise of all its powers and faculties. 
The religion he revealed to us is in nothing extravagant or fanati- 
cal, in all things is reverential and lofty. It meets and answers 
the highest questionings of reason, yet requires the purest, most 
childlike faith; it satisfies the coolest analysis of the judgment, 
yet gives full scope to the imaginative and ideal, and invites 
the most soaring and expanded conceptions of the fancy, directed 
by the eagle-eye of reason, not blinded, though the flight of its 
thought be in the highest heaven, and toward the very ‘sun of 
righteousness.” 

Christianity, therefore, offended, and was opposed by, both 
Pharisees and Sadducees; for it agreed with the ultraism of nei- 
ther party, took sides with neither, but occupied ground passed 
over in their pendulum course by both. It boldly denounced 
Phariseeism, chief and foremost, as the responsible cause, not 
alone of its own errors, but those of Sadduceeism also, as one 
extreme always gives birth to the other; yet rebuked the Saddu- 
cee, because he suffered his protest against and his disgust with 
the Pharisee to drive him into a position equally false and dan- 
gerous. Jesus refused to be a separatist and divider; with even 
the most sinful and those most in error he sought to hold con- 
verse; and with the Samaritan woman at Jacob’s well-side, and 
with that other sinful one, he reasoned both of righteousness and 
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of mercy. The Pharisees, astounded that he ate with despised 
publicans and wretched sinners, he met on their own grounds and 
justified himself, since ’tis they which be sick who need the physi- 
cian, not they which be whole, and he came to call not the right- 
eous, if such there were, but sinners unto repentance. The sinful 
most needed his example, most demanded his pity; and he moved 
among them, not to countenance by his presence, but to reprove 
their sins by his words, and win them therefrom by his love. 

As to forms, Jesus had regard to that part of our nature 
which requires form in order to retain the substance, and values 
the casket which keeps the jewel safe and undimmed. He himself 
preached in the temple, attended the passover, offered himself in 
baptism, and instituted that solemn yet simple rite usually termed 
the Lord’s Supper, and requested all his disciples to observe it in 
his remembrance; a request of which multitudes claiming the 
Christian name are still regardless. Yet he by no means sanc- 
tioned the dead and hollow formalism of the Pharisee; offered his 
prayers on the lonely mountain or amid his disciples, not at street- 
corners ; set at nought the superstitious observance of the sabbath, 
when that interfered with the claims of humanity; and, to show 
that man must hallow the day by the use of it, not the day 
hallow man by using him, his disciples changed the day, though 
not resigning a day of prayer and praise, nay, warning men not 
to forsake the assembling of themselves together, as the manner of 
some was, and we have some reason to suppose is at the present 
day likewise. He set the subject of gifts in the right light; not 
censuring the Pharisees for tithing mint, anise, and cummin, but 
for neglecting the weightier matters of the law, and doing their 
alms to be seen of men, and blamed not their zeal but its mis- 
direction. 

Christianity presented a system in nowise contradictory to rea- 
son, yet teaching much which lies beyond its utmost bounds, and 
requiring reverential reception, waiting for full comprehension, 
when the curtain of the eternal world shall be uplifted to our bea- 
tified vision. The great doctrine of the soul’s resurrection was 
taught, and in the history of Lazarus, nay, by the Saviour’s own 
history, was it proved beyond the cavil of sneering and sceptical 
Sadducee; yet was not the future state declared that system of 
sensual reward or suffering in which the Pharisee had believed. 

Jesus everywhere required faith ; they alone were healed who 
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possessed it; yet it was not a faith which would permit the hungry 
to go unfed, or the naked unclothed, or the toilworn stranger 
unsheltered. The sermon on the Mount, while inculcating no 
austerities of the Mosaic ritual, certainly enforces those acts of 
benevolence which comprise the highest form of morality, —ay, 
and promises blessedness and God’s favor as their reward. 

In fine, Christianity proves, by internal as well as external 
evidence, its truth: it must be from Heaven, given by the univer- 
sal Father; for it satisfies the wants of every portion of our 
nature, our reason and affections. Gentle woman and strong man, 
the little child and the hoary-headed sire, men of every clime and 
century, have found the aliment for which the soul cried out from 
its very depths ; yea, it is perfect and entire, wanting nothing. 

And Christianity has been working, lo! these many years; 
yet Phariseeism and Sadduceeism are nowise dead; and, while 
no sect among us can be justly said to bea representative of either 
principle, yet is it not lamentably true that many individuals, in 
avoiding the Scylla of the one, are wrecked on the Charybdis of 
the other? Yet, with the Christian record in our hands, shall we 
be longer Pharisees or Sadducees? shall we not rather be Chris- 
tians, earnest while enlightened, fervent in our closets, and unos- 
tentatiously abounding in deeds of goodness ? 

May the day be hastened when Christianity shall do its per- 
fect work throughout every land! A. B. F, 


Some people seem to think, that, when they have obeyed the 
moral principles of the gospel, they have done all it was their 
duty to do. They care not how many hearts they repel, how 
many minds they disgust, by the unattractiveness of their piety ; 
and seem to think that they best obey the precept of loving not 
the world, by giving the world every cause to hate them. Un- 
fortunately, the dislike they so justly inspire is transferred from 
them to the faith they profess; and the noblest, the most benign, 
and the most comprehensive of religions is contemned as harsh 
and low and narrow, because harsh and low and narrow minds 
have adopted it for their own. — Thoughts on Self- Culture, 
addressed to Women. 
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HOME. 


On, golden word of magic power! 
Music for heart and ear! 

What joys, what hopes, what memories, 
Blend in sweet concord here ! 


Home trains the young in purity, 
Shields age with tenderness, 

And every stage of manhood’s prime 
Doth beautify and bless. 


The light of home plays round about 
The infant’s form and face, 

And crowns his young and helpless life 
With more than earthly grace. 


Home lingers with the captive child, 
While conning irksome lore ; 

And guides him, rushing, glad and free, 
Out from the school-house door. 


Youth, in its freshness, one elects, 
Above all others dear; 

And hearts and hands are joined in faith, 
A fair new home to rear. 


Home gives to childhood and to love 
The brightest gems they wear; 
And these reflect their beauty back, 

To make the home more fair. 


The wanderer, lured o’er distant seas, 
Mid foreign joys to roam, 

E’er gives his best and happiest hours 
To silent thoughts of home. 


The stricken one, upon his couch, 
Of health and strength bereft, 
Thanks the All-Merciful, that still 

His peaceful home is left. 
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And when the light of earth grows dark, 
Kind angels to him come, 

And lead him up, through shining gates, 
To an eternal home. 


West Roxbury. 


TRUTH IS POWER. 


A SERMON, BY REV. F. H. HEDGE. 


2 Cor. xiii. 8. — ‘ We can do nothing against the truth, but for it.” 


THis is true in a larger and exacter sense than perhaps the writer 
himself intended. He meant to say that, as Christians, whatever 
power his people possessed they derived from the service of truth, 
and that they were powerless when opposed to the truth. But, in 
saying this, he indicates a principle which does not stop with that 
application of it. I discern in that saying a law applicable to all 
states and times. Man can do nothing against the truth. He can 
neither extinguish it, nor change it, nor limit it, nor put it back. 
Whatever we do or say, whether we deny the truth or affirm it, whe- 
ther we labor to overthrow or seek to promote it, truth, in the end, 
is equally benefited by our action. We promote it, whether we will 
or no. Whether we mean to serve it or no, it serves itself with 
us and with all our doings. All things favor truth; all things 
further truth. All nature is leagued together in its service. We 
are entered into this league involuntarily, and must serve the 
truth, with or against our will. 

But let us be careful to distinguish between truth absolute and 
truth subjective, —- truth as it exists in itself, and truth as it exists 
in us. Absolute truth is the relation of things in the Divine 
Mind. Truth as it exists in us is a true relation between our 
idea and God’s; it is so much of the mind of God as we have 
embraced and made ours. Now, when we speak of truth in this 
sense, — of truth subjectively, of its history and fortunes in our- 
selves, — it is not true that we can do nothing against it. We 
may effectually oppose its progress in ourselves. We may exclude 
truth from our own minds, as we may shut out the natural light 
from our dwelling, or change the aspect of things to ourselves by 
looking at them through a colored medium. The action of truth 
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in the mind of our neighbor, we may also hinder and thwart for 
a season. But when we speak of absolute truth, of the truth, and 
the cause of truth, and its course and destiny in God’s world, — 
then, I maintain, we can do nothing against it, but for it. For 
what, indeed, is truth but God? It is God to the understand- 
ing, as love is God to the heart. It is the eldest power, and 
includes all other powers. It is eternal self-affirmation, which no 
negation can destroy, but only illustrate. The entire universe 
is its manifestation. The whole course of things is that whereby 
it is made actual to finite intelligences. Our very opposition, our 
errors and falses, being a part of that course, are made subservient 
to the truth, and are finally absorbed in it, as a part is absorbed in 
the whole. Absolute truth is perfect and unchangeable, never 
more and never less. But truth as realized by finite natures is a 
constant growth. To finite natures, it is never perfect, but always 
in process ; and in its process it employs, and, like a river, absorbs 
into itself, all the other processes and powers of the world. The 
resistance which we oppose to it is a condition of its development, 
and a tributary which serves to swell its course. We cannot 
oppose it in one direction without aiding it in another. We can 
do nothing against it, but for it. 

If this shall seem too metaphysical, let us look at what is obvious 
and self-evident. I say, we can do nothing against the truth, be- 
cause we can do nothing without the truth. It is the condition of 
all effective action. Our natures are planned in conformity with 
the truth, and have no power without it. We can accomplish 
nothing but by means of the truth. Mere error, in and of itself, 
is powerless and dead. It can only maintain itself, and establish 
a footing in the world, by means of some truth with which it is 
connected, and which constitutes its life and force. When men 
war against a particular truth, it is in consequence of, and by 
means of, some other truth, which they have looked at too exclu- 
sively, but by urging and unfolding which they promote, in the 
end, the one they contend against. For all truth is one and 
entire, and the whole must finally gain by the honor rendered 
to the part. The denier who assails revelation can do nothing 
against it, but for it. How does he assail it? He lays hold of 
some doctrine or fact in history or science, which seems to him to 
conflict with revelation, and which, accordingly, he wields against 


it. But if it be a truth which he has hold of, and if there be 
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any truth in revelation, they must harmonize. It is only with 
the errors and false doctrines that have gathered around it, and 
not with revelation itself, that the doctrine or fact in question 
conflicts. These errors and false doctrines they serve to dispel, 
and thereby render an important service to the cause which they 
seemed to oppose. The very shaft which was aimed at the truth 
is for it. It is not the truth which it hits, but the errors and 
falses associated with it. These being knocked away, the truth 
stands forth in more exceeding brightness. ‘‘God,” it is said, 
“holds the pen of the scoffer against Christianity, and Christendom 
hastens to put away from itself that which can be scoffed at. The 
scoffer did his work; in what spirit it concerns him most to know ; 
that work has saved myriads from scoffing.”’ 

Truth alone is power, and gives power to error. Error can 
obtain footing only by means of the truth that is in it. Whena 
new faith is persecuted, it is the old faith, and the truth that is 
in it, though mixed with error and superstition, that inflames the 
zeal and strengthens the hands of the persecutor. When the 
reformers in the church have been zealous for the word, it is by 
weapons drawn from the word that they have been assailed. 
When the populace have risen against some moral or religious 
movement, they are moved by some truth which prompts them to 
action. However mistaken in their conclusions, and however 
unjustifiable in their proceedings, they are never wholly mistaken 
in the principle on which they act. They have always some 
truth in their minds, which they are endeavoring to work out, 
grossly exaggerated it is true, and seen through a false medium; 
but still there is some truth which lies at the bottom of their 
movement, and impels them to action. It may be questioned, 
whether a mob ever was, or ever could be, collected for any vio- 
lent purpose, unless their imagination were first possessed with 
some truth, or what they supposed to be such. Falsehood which 
is seen, and understood to be such, can not only supply no motive 
to action, but must always paralyze action by precluding faith. 
No man ever uttered a deliberate lie with the same confidence and 
effect which accompany the utterance of truth. No man ever 
defended the wrong side of a question, knowing it to be such, 
with the same success as the right side. There is a resistance in 
the soul, which is never wholly overcome. Swedenborg saw in 
the spiritual world some who were trying to enunciate a proposi- 
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tion which they did not believe; and, behold! their organs refused 
to obey the will, the words that were wanted would not come; but, 
instead of them, the words not wanted, which expressed their real 
faith. Such is the necessity of truth, its relation to our minds, 
and its influence on our powers, that the greatest impostor can 
deceive others only by first deceiving himself; and he who has 
begun with endeavoring to deceive others, will end by deceiving 
himself. No two characters are more nearly related than impos- 
tor and fanatic. Ifa man should seriously and wilfully go about 
to advocate a false doctrine, knowing it to be false, one of two 
things would happen to him: he would either come to believe in 
that doctrine, and to be a raging fanatic in its name, or he would 
lose his intellectual vigor, and become an imbecile. Terrible 
are the retributions of the spirit. Let a man undertake to serve 
himself with falsehood instead of truth, and he will soon be a 
madman or a fool. 

We can do nothing against the truth, but for it. In every 
contest which ignorance and passion may wage against it, truth 
must always triumph. In all the great struggles through which 
humanity passes, the right cause is always victorious. All revolu- 
tions and world-movements result in favor of truth. See what a 
disproportionate and awful power the humblest individual acquires 
when armed with this weapon. A huge and immemorial mischief 
has possession of the world. Centuries of precedent and authority 
shore it up. Thrones and principalities wall it round. All the 
powers of earth are leagued in its defence; all the prejudices and 
passions of men are ministering to its support. So ram 
and buttressed, it stands like the everlasting hills, and to all 
appearance is likely to stand till the crack of doom. Who that 
feels it to be an evil shall dare assail it? Who that assails can 
hope to overthrow it? By and by, some obscure individual, with- 
out means, without authority, steps forth, and for the first time, 
with all the force that is in him and in it, pronounces a truth by 
which that evil is rebuked. Unaided and unfriended, his word 
goes forth, the voice of one crying in the wilderness. re long, 
the huge fabric is shaken to its base. Down topple principalities 
and powers before the truth of that word. The growth of centuries 
passes like a shadow from the earth, and the world comes out 
from its long eclipse with a new face and a new faith. 

The history of Christianity, in all its phases thus far, is a ser- 
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mon on the text, “‘ We can do nothing against the truth.” The 
commencement of that history presents the remarkable phenome- 
non of a whole empire, with armed legions, combining to destroy a 
small and despised sect. But empires and armies are powerless 
against the truth. The despised sect subdued the empire to itself, 
and gave laws to the nations. 

Then, for a thousand years, the Roman Church embodied or 
commanded the entire strength of the Christian world. A German 
student-monk finds that church corrupt and antichristian, and dares 
to say so openly. Standing on the truth as he has received it, 
he confronts the Christian world with his single word. ‘“‘ Here I 
stand,’’ he says at Worms, to the world there present by its poten- 
tates and priests: ‘‘I cannot otherwise. This is God’s truth, and 
your practices are a lie.” And the world is forced to give way. 
He with God’s truth is stronger than Christendom without it. 

A century later, the Church of England attempted to crush 
and tread out the spark of truth embodied in the Puritan dissent. 
Nothing could seem more hopeless than the struggles of the per- 
secuted Puritans against the combined power of Church and State. 
But they struggled notwithstanding; and when, at length, the 
England of their nativity could hold them no longer, they went 
forth, and founded another England on the outside of the world. 
‘We may censure Puritanism,” says Carlyle; ‘‘ but we and all 
men may understand that it was a genuine thing; for nature 
has adopted it, and it has grown and grows. Give a thing time; 
and, if it can succeed, it is a right thing. Look at American 
Saxondom, and at that little fact of the sailing of the May- 
flower, two hundred years ago, from Delft Haven in Holland. 
The weak thing, weaker than a child, becomes strong one day, if 
it be a true thing. Puritanism was only despicable, laughable, 
then; but nobody can manage to laugh at it now. Puritanism 
has got weapons and sinews; it has fire-arms, war-navies; it has 
cunning in its ten fingers, strength in its right arm; it can steer 
ships, fell forests, remove mountains ; — it is one of the strongest 
things under this sun at present.” 

In a word, then, nothing can resist truth, because truth is the 
only power. All that we do effectually, we do through this 
agency. We can do nothing against it, but for it. I go a step 
farther, and say that we can not only effect nothing contrary to 
the truth, but we never really desire any thing contrary to the 
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truth. Every man, in his secret soul, loves truth better than 
error. A man who should cling to error, knowing it to be utterly 
and only error, would be a moral monster, such as the world has 
never yet seen. It is true, we often see men wedded to error, 
and apparently preferring the false to the true. But what seems 
to us attachment to error, in such cases, will be found, on closer 
examination, to be based in love of truth. We see the disciples 
of an antiquated faith clinging to those forms and beliefs which 
were once universally received, but which are now rejected by most 
thinking and intelligent minds. They seem to us to be in love 
with error. But, depend upon it, it is not the errors contained in 
those views, but the essential truth which they involve, that has 
won the assent of those who embrace them. Every doctrine that 
was ever propounded to the world and generally received, contains 
some truth, by which alone it could ever live, and get itself re- 
ceived among men. Those doctrines which you reject as false and 
absurd were true once, in the sense in which they were then con- 
ceived. There is still truth in them, or they could not have sur- 
vived until now. Those who receive them see the truth that is in 
them, and not the error. Let them once see that error is there, 
and the error which they see they will assuredly and decidedly 
reject. The human mind is not so constituted as to choose error, 
knowing it to be such. It can no more prefer error to truth than 
the stomach can prefer stones to bread. 

Again, we often see men opposing with their might the course 
of civil and social reform, zealously maintaining the old way, and 
contending against needful innovation. These men are not in 
love with error, that they thus resist the truth. On the contrary, 
it is perhaps their very fear of error which has led tliem to assume 
this position. They only see with other eyes than you. They 
see in the old way a truth which for you has lost its meaning 
and force. In the new way, they see errors and dangers which 
are not apparent to your eye. They may be, and probably are, 
less right than you; for right is generally on the side of progress ; 
but neither are they wholly wrong. They are right as far as they 
go. They are not against the truth, but for it. They supply a 
needful check; and, were it not for the wholesome resistance of 
such men, reform would often defeat itself, and by living too fast 
come to an untimely death. 

We can do nothing against the truth, but for it. We can 
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desire nothing against the truth, but for it. These two proposi- 
tions I commend to your attention. On the other hand, as I have 
intimated, we may essentially prejudice our own relations with 
the truth. We may essentially retard its progress; we may even 
extinguish its life in our own minds. We may extinguish it by 
overcaution or by overboldness, by a too timid or a too curious 
mind, by being too conservative or by being too radical, by a wil- 
ful rejection of the new or hasty surrender of the old. It is diffi- 
cult to say which of these tendencies and habits of mind is most 
prejudicial to the truth. The one tends to extravagant supersti- 
tion; the other, to indifference and unbelief. If I were forced to 
choose between excessive credulity or excessive scepticism, I should 
say that the former is the least evil of the two, because it is the 
positive and progressive element in the mind. It helps us on, 
whereas the other can only help us off; and there is always 
more to be learned than unlearned. Where credulity is the ruling 
tendency, men will imbibe much that is false; but they will also 
adopt much that is true. Where scepticism has the ascendency, 
we avoid some errors, but gain nothing positive in their place. 

Whatever may be our own tendency in this regard, there are 
two maxims, connected with the subject we have been discussing, 
which claim to be considered. The first is, never to be afraid of 
the truth. The second is, never to be afraid for the truth. 

In the first place, never be afraid of the truth. It is never 
truth, but falsehood, that does mischief in the world. Yet, though, 
as I have endeavored to prove, men love the truth upon the whole, 
they seem sometimes to stand in mortal fear of that which is not 
yet sanctioned by the common belief of mankind. We often hear 
it said, “‘This or that doctrine may be true: we, for our part, 
incline to believe it; but it will not do to propound it openly, for 
fear of the consequences that may flow from it.” Here is a 
strange confusion of mind, and a want of confidence in the truth, 
which savors of atheism. ‘To believe that truth which is clearly 
seen to be such can have any other than a salutary influence, is 
to affirm and deny, to believe and disbelieve, at the same time. 
For the utterance of new opinions there is doubtless a choice of 
time, place, and audience ; there is also great caution to be had in 
the formation of opinions. Let nothing rash or premature be sent 
abroad into the world. But let inquiry take its course; and let no 
man stand in awe of conclusions fairly drawn from premises that 
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are unquestionable. Let nothing that has been duly weighed, and 
approved itself to our sober judgment, be suppressed for fear of 
consequences. Let it go forth. If false, it will perish in the 
stream of time; if true, it will live, a light and a blessing, from 
age to age. 

Again, let no man fear for the truth, — the truth that now is, 
and has always been. Whatever is true is eternal. The ancient 
faith may seem to be weakened by speculation and inquiry. Cri- 
ticism may assail it on this hand and on that. But if, and so far 
as, that faith is true, it will survive criticism. Criticism will only 
serve to sift the chaff from the wheat, and cause the unadulterated 
truth, detached from all that is foreign and extrinsic, to stand forth 
in its native beauty. And let us not fancy that Christianity is in 
danger, whenever a new work, more liberal than ordinary, is sent 
abroad into the world. Christianity were not divine, if a book 
could overthrow it. Let us beware of confounding Christianity with 
the formulas which may happen, at any given time, to embody it. 
“We have this treasure in earthen vessels.” Christianity exists not 
anywhere pure and unmixed, but complicated, more or less, with 
human inventions. For the last three centuries, it has been put- 
ting off the cumbrous body of traditions which the gradual acere- 
tions of previous centuries had gathered around it. It has been 
casting aside these mortal hulls, disengaging itself from dogmatic 
and ceremonial encumbrances, and assuming a more humane and 
spiritual aspect and action. Who will say that Christianity has 
lost any thing by this process, — which, it may be, is not yet 
complete; that, in putting off these “frail and weary weeds,”’ it 
has parted with any portion of its life and power? The truths 
which Christianity introduced into the world, the world has; they 
are become a part of it; and no power of man, and no change of 
circumstance, and no length of time, can blot them out. Not forms 
and traditions and dogmas constitute Christianity, but those divine 
ideas which for so many centuries have wrought with miraculous 
effect on the human world, and which now compose the life-blood 
of society, and circulate through all its veins, and feed all its 
nerves and sinews. ‘These are Christianity, and these are impe- 
rishable, — the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 
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DAY-DREAMING. 


Amone all the occupations to which the human mind can give 
itself, there is none perhaps so fascinating to a certain class of 
spirits as that of day-dreaming. No habit fixes itself with a more 
tenacious grasp upon its subject, as its power in general becomes 
absolute before it is even suspected of being a possible source of 
evil. There is no point, probably, on which advice is less likely 
to be followed. He who ventures to utter the voice of warning to 
the youthful dreamer is liable to be regarded as an ascetic or a 
very prosy personage, whose imagination, if he ever possessed any, 
has become so chilled by the frosts of age that he is no longer 
tempted to indulge in any romantic flights. Or, if he be half 
believed, the attempt to relinquish the habit is as if ‘‘the Ethio- 
pian ” should seek to “‘ change his skin, or the leopard his spots.” 
It needs the full conviction of the judgment and the utmost power 
of the will to break up a habit so interwoven with the very springs 
of thought; so delightful is it, moreover, to escape from the mono- 
tony of common life, to that beautiful dream-land where one may 
in a moment be transformed into the hero of a world of his own 
choosing, and reign supreme in whatever province the individual 
taste may prefer. Beauty, wealth, honor, and affection attend the 
steps of the dreamer, and are ever ready to do his bidding. He 
has but to pass the vail which conceals the fairy realm, and what- 
ever he most craves in outward circumstance or inward power 
becomes his own. Fancies come and go, without number and 
without end; or perhaps the same fascinating vision is repeated 
till it has become almost a reality to the mind of him who has 
conjured it up; when suddenly the spell is broken with a shock, 
as when one dreams of falling; and the fairy castles, which a 
moment before stood in such fair proportions, lie in glittering frag- 
ments on the ground. Nay, not even the fragments remain; and 
the awakened dreamer wonders at his own folly, which could con- 
struct so fair an edifice with no foundation on which to rest. Yet 
the next moment finds him erecting another structure, as beauti- 
ful and as frail. 

And why should one not indulge in this fascinating recreation ? 
Why not take an occasional flight from a world of sober realities 
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and many disappointments, to one where impossibilities become 
probable, and every wish is gratified? What would a man be 
without imagination? and, in this matter-of-fact world, is there 
much danger that it will be too extravagant in its flights? These 
are questions which naturally arise ; and they will receive different 
answers from various orders of minds and different periods of life. 
But though all, perhaps, will recollect the incredulity with which, 
in early youth, they received any suggestions as to the danger of 
indulging in this seductive habit, experience and maturer reflec- 
tion often prove that its evils are not to be disregarded. Some of 
them seem too obvious to be overlooked. 

First may be mentioned the waste of time it occasions; since, 
unless it can be proved that these dreams are in some way profi- 
table to the mind, it is evident that the many hours thus spent 
are absolutely thrown away; hours which might have been laden 
with treasures of thought, and stored the soul with wisdom. One 
who is seriously addicted to this habit, unless his daily occupations 
necessarily engross his mind as well as his hands, falls so naturally 
into this dreamy state that he really inhabits the fictitious more 
than the actual world. How great, then, must be the sum of the 
hours thus spent ! 

But it is to be feared that the loss is not always merely negative. 
The thoughts, those rebellious subjects, long allowed to roam at 
will, are not easily reduced to subjection. If he whose mind is well 
disciplined finds it necessary to maintain watchfulness, how shall 
it fare with him who has never established order there? Having 
allowed his imagination to rove without restraint, he will find it 
difficult to fix his attention on one point, at least if it be foreign 
to the usual course of his reveries ; and the control of the thoughts 
once lost, it is impossible to say where the evil consequences may 
end. 

Beside these considerations, there is great danger that one who 
lives much in an ideal world, where all is bright and beautiful, and 
all the imaginary events of life are ordered in a way to gratify 
the wishes of the dreamer, will find the common routine of exist- 
ence in the actual world void of interest. Like the devourer of 
romances, he will be in danger of experiencing a degree of weari- 
ness and disgust on returning to what he regards as the trivial 
affairs of every-day life. In addition to this is the incidental dan- 
ger of fostering vanity. None but a misanthrope will torture 
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himself with dreams of neglect and unkindness from his fellows; 
and if, for a considerable portion of the time, one fancies himself 
the object of admiration from the world, he is very liable to return 
to actual intercourse with mankind, bringing a higher idea of him- 
self than justice warrants, and expectations which cannot be real- 
ized. All these ill consequences may not be necessarily connected 
with the habit we are considering; but all seem so naturally to 
result from it as to be worthy of serious attention. 

But beside this beautiful dream-land, which each man constructs 
wholly for himself, there is another realm, scarcely less shadowy, 
though it has once been real, — the actual past, with its wealth of 
hallowed memories, its hol¥ friendships, its sorrows, some of them 
now almost transmuted into joys, its joys surrounded by new lus- 
tre as we see them through the vista of years. What a joy is it to 
know that these treasures of the past are ours, — ours beyond the 
power of any future, however stern, to wrench away! While me- 
mory maintains her sway, they are ours ; and, even when her feeble 
grasp is unable to retain the events of yesterday, the bright scenes 
of childhood and youth and maturer years may be fresh in her 
view, as if they were passing this very hour. The holy past! We 
could not be without it. Through its ministries have our charac- 
ters been formed, little by little, as the trickling streamlets form 
the mighty river. And in the future that lies dimly before us, 
there will be a solemn hour, when the past shall give up its dead, 
and become joyfully or awfully present once more. Yet it is not 
so much by musing on the past, as we are wont to do, that we are 
to prepare to meet that solemn future, as it is by striving ever 
faithfully to ‘‘act in the living present.’”’ How few of us do 
actually and worthily live in the present fleeting moment! ‘The 
dead past” is reluctant to ‘bury its dead;” nor is it always 
easy to determine when the past is dead. While it has a lesson 
of wisdom to impart, a voice of warning or encouragement to utter, 
it should be allowed to speak, and should be heard with reverence. 
Yet the past has its witcheries and its seduction, like the fairy 
land of dreams; and each heart must judge where they lie. 

But, to return to the principal subject of these remarks, said a 
young friend to me, ‘“‘ The brightest creations of genius are but 
dreams; and the execution often falls far short of the conception.” 
Truly it is so; and who shall chide the aspirant after excellence 
in any department of art or science, if he take refuge from the 
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obtuseness, and perhaps ingratitude, of his fellow-men in a land 
of dreams? ‘The loftier and purer his genius, the more will self 
be lost in the glory of his dreams. Having proposed to himself 
a worthy object in life, having set it before himself as an end which 
must be attained, through poverty and toil, through good or evil 
report, —his day-dreams will be aspirations. They will be inspira- 
tions also, sending him back to the sober, and it may be grievous, 
realities of life with renewed strength to suffer and to do. 
Imagination, that graceful and beautiful attribute of the mind, 
cannot have been bestowed on us merely as a snare, a tempter 
always to be resisted and restrained. ‘‘ The conclusion of the 
whole matter,” then, seems to be this, that each mind must judge 
of the character of its own reveries by the effect which they leave 
on the mind. If they send him back to real life with a firmer 
purpose to serve God and man, with a more solemn sense of the 
greatness and responsibility of life, with a purer heart and a clearer 
head, and a more joyful faith in his own ability to achieve some 
noble end, —it is well. But if, as, alas! is too often the case, 
he return to the actual world with a sense of precious hours 
wasted, of intellectual and moral strength lost, so that he has no 


longer power to think clearly, and act or suffer manfully; if his 
mind be so perverted as to see no dignity in even what are deemed 
the meaner duties of life, — let him know that he will not be held 
guiltless for this abuse of his gifts. Let him abjure the habit, 
though it be like cutting off the right hand or plucking out the 
right eye. 


SprcraL Provipencse. — The Scripture reads, ‘‘ Even the 
very hairs of your head are all numbered.” Why, then, doubt 
that our heavenly Father hears our feeblest cry, and knows our 
minutest want? It has been truly said, the fall of a sparrow and 
the downfall of an empire are alike under his cognizance. Why, 
then, withhold a petition from His ear who knows the secret 
recesses and thoughts of thy heart? God’s greatness thou canst 
not fathom. His minute care is more incomprehensible than his 
extended dominion. H. 8. E 
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“DRIVEN TO AND FRO.” 
(Continued.) 


Arter a little general conversation, Mrs. Raymond said rather 
abruptly, —as people are apt to do when they have something 
which must be uttered, and which they would rather not say at 
all, — ‘‘ You were right about my husband, Mrs. Allyne. He 
was very much astonished that I should think of taking that girl 
into the house.”’ 

“T should have been much more astonished if he had con- 
sented, my dear. And neither should I have advised you to do 
it, young and inexperienced as you are, and with three other 
domestics in ,the house. Such a responsibility requires some 
preparation. Did you say any thing about providing some suita- 
ble place for such girls ?”’ 

“‘ Why, yes, a little, but not much; for you see my husband 
does not believe in reforming people that have been so very bad. 
You don’t know how he laughed about it: I really felt foolish. 
You know we women always get laughed at, when we meddle 
with things we don’t understand.”’ 

** And sometimes when we meddle with things we do under- 
stand,’’ replied Mrs. Allyne, with a pleasant smile. ‘‘I suppose 
we are as capable as men are of understanding the simple pre- 
cepts of Jesus Christ; they must have been meant for us as 
much as for men; of course we are as much bound to obey them. 
When we are merely trying to obey them, we are sometimes 
stopped by being told that we are meddling with what we do not 
understand.”’ 

“But Mr. Raymond did not mean any thing about the Bible; 
he was not thinking about that at all. I suppose he meant that 
we know nothing about such bad people. Indeed, he said it was 
not proper for me to know any thing about them; that there 
always had been and always would be such characters in the 
world, and we could not help it; so it was best to let them 
alone.”’ 

Mrs. Allyne sat looking silently and sadly into the fire a few 
moments; and the young wife, fancying that she was retailing her 
husband’s sensible ideas to good purpose, went on more eagerly. 
‘You see, Mr. Raymond knows how enthusiastic we women are ; 
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and he is afraid of having me carried away by all sorts of notions; 
taking up my time and money to no purpose.” 

‘Money, my dear? Your husband is considered both a rich 
and a liberal man.”’ 

“Qh, yes! itis not the money he cares about; for he has been 
urging me to-day to go to Washington with him for a month, and 
that, you know, is quite an expensive trip; and he never hesi- 
tates about any thing I want, on account of the expense.”’ 

Then, as to your time, have you ever said to him what you 
said to me the other day, about missing your baby so much? 
how you could find nothing to do which interested you? how 
little you had realized the fact that an infant occupied so much of 
a mother’s time?” 

The tears came into Mrs. Raymond’s eyes, as she answered, 
“T believe I did not say any thing about that; you know men 
do not give much of their time to an infant, and they cannot know 
just how it is with us;— what a blank such a little creature 
leaves behind.” 

‘No, we cannot expect it of them; they are not constituted 
like us, because their work in this world is to be so different from 
ours. They are just as little capable of performing our duties 
as the majority of women would be of performing theirs.”’ 

“Oh! Iam glad to hear you talk so, Mrs. Allyne; my hus- 
band can’t bear the advocates for women’s rights.” 

. “And yet,” replied Mrs. Allyne, ‘I heard a learned and 
wise man say lately, that people cried out with horror at the 
thought of such a novelty as a female President, but nobody 
seemed shocked at the idea of an English Queen! Don’t be 
alarmed, Charlotte ; I am not coming out one of those nuisances 
that annoy Mr. Raymond so much. I am old-fashioned enough 
to feel that what are commonly called a woman’s duties are her 
privileges, and I have enough of female pride to believe that no 
man could discharge them even tolerably.” 

Mrs. Raymond half smiled as she said, ‘I doubt if Mr. Wil- 
bur could stay at home, and manage that nursery full of wild chil- 
dren as well as his wife does;’’ and then, with a look of painful 
recollection, she added, ‘‘ and I suppose few men would know how 
to stay by a sick child, day and night, for a whole week, doing 
just the right thing, and never getting out of patience with the 
child who is recovering, and full of fretfulness.”’ 
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“ People will say it is all matter of education,” replied Mrs. 
Allyne, ‘and there we will leave it. I do not consider it my 
business to make a proselyte of a young woman to my views of 
duty, if her husband is opposed to them; so I shall also drop the 
subject of which we were speaking just now.” 

“Oh no,” exclaimed Charlotte, ‘Mr. Raymond thinks very 
highly of you: he only wonders that such a sensible woman 
should take up such schemes; but he thinks you will give it all 
up by and by.” 

“ Give up all what ?” 

“Why, trying to do any thing with these very bad characters.”’ 

‘Does he think that a person may be so very bad that it is 
impossible to become any better ?”’ 

“T don’t know ; — yes, — I suppose he must think so.”’ 

*¢ And, supposing there were such a class about us here, what 
would he have done with them? Is it best to leave them entirely 
to themselves, to grow worse and worse, and to do their utmost 
in making others as bad as themselves ?”’ 

“Oh! I suppose he thinks the law will take care of such. 
They will certairily get into prison.” 

“‘ But, as their numbers must increase upon us rapidly, we can- 
not keep them all in prison for life. What shall we do with them 
when they come out? The jails would not hold all, if none came 
out. You know, culprits are sentenced for various terms. What 
do they do when they are returned upon society ?”’ 

‘“‘T suppose many go to honest labor, and are quite reformed 
by having been in jail. They are afraid of having to go there 

im 7? 


‘¢ Imprisonment has not been found to have that effect. Many 
a sinner is sent again and again. Sometimes they learn evil in 
jail; sometimes their dispositions are such that punishment only 
hardens them; sometimes, like Hannah Shaw, they find it impos- 
sible to get an honest living, because they have already been so 
wicked. You see your husband has not confidence enough in 
Hannah Shaw to take her into his family, nor would I advise him 
to do so. Supposing a few real penitents come out of jail, their 
own friends, their very brothers and sisters, possibly their pa- 
rents, if they have decent ones, ashamed of them, too indignant 
at the disgrace they have brought on the family to receive them, 
— what shall such forlorn creatures do? where shall they go?” 
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*T should think they would go off somewhere else, where no- 
body knows them, and begin life afresh.” 

. “Tt costs money to get from place to place. And if a woman 
should beg her way from State to State till she saw another sky 
over her head, and not a face around that she had ever seen be- 
fore, who would recommend her to employment, who would trust 
her? There are always enough in every spot to do all the labor 
that is wanted, as many a friendless stranger in our cities has 
found. Besides, you know not how diligently those who have 
once fallen are sought for by evil spirits.” 

** Evil spirits? what do you mean?” 

“‘T mean those whose characters correspond exactly with the 
idea I had of Satan when I was a child. People who know that 
a woman’s principles, if she ever had any, have been weakened by 
transgression; and that, if they assail her with temptation, the 
moment she breathes the air outside of a prison, she will in all 
probability become their victim, a more hopeless sinner than 
ever. Just so I used to think Satan was always watching his 
opportunity to tempt.”’ 

“‘O Mrs. Allyne! you cannot believe there’ are such horrid 
creatures ?” 

“T know there are. Jailers, and police-officers, and many a 
poor victim, will confirma what I say.” 

“Tt does seem too dreadful. Cannot such things be pre- 
vented ?”” 

“Gentlemen say that nothing can be done, nothing ought to be 
done.’’ i 

“T don’t believe my husband knows about such things. I am 
sure he would be shocked if he did.” 

“T suppose he has never paid any attention to the subject; 
few business-men feel as if they had time for any thing but busi- 
ness through the week, with necessary rest or recreation in the 
evening.”’ 

“Tam sure Mr. Raymond has no time for any thing. He says 
he wants me to go to Washington, to keep me from brooding so 
over my sorrow; but I really think he needs the journey himself, 
he is so worn with that everlasting counting-room.”’ 

“Well, my dear, you see that is just the case with the indus- 
trious part of the community, whether rich or poor. They are 
too busy to look after the ignorant, frail, tempted creatures, 
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whom the thoroughly wicked are never too busy to look after; 
and so the morals of this city grow worse and worse. And when 
your boy arrives at his sixteenth birth-day, he will find himself in 
a far, more immoral place than the youth who reaches his six- 
teenth year to-day: the number and variety of temptations that 
assail his virtue will be trying beyond your power of conception. 
Your putting the whole subject away from you will not prevent 
that. Your dismissing the sins of this city from your thoughts 
cannot put them out of existence. There they are. They do 
exist; they do increase; they will destroy hundreds of young 
men and women. If that beautiful boy asleep in his crib is not 
among the destroyed, some of his little playmates, whom you look 
upon every day, probably will be. Nota mother can be sure of 
her boy’s safety from the grossest dissipation, where vice is as 
watchful to ensnare him as she is to save him. Temptation will 
meet him where she cannot follow him; it will take a thousand 
forms, while she can wear but one.’’ 

“Q Mrs. Allyne!” exclaimed Mrs. Raymond, as she hur- 
ried to the crib, gazed with unutterable love and anxiety on the 
lovely child asleep there, and then returned to the sofa to hide 
her face with her hands. ‘I do not think I could live if I had a 
profligate son. He cannot be, I shall train him so carefully ! ” 

Mrs. Allyne sighed. She had witnessed the ruin of those 
whose training had been at least as careful and judicious as Regi- 
nald Raymond’s was likely to be.” 

“Tf you are so filled with pain at the bare idea of witnessing 
the dissipation of your own son, how can you help feeling com- 
passion for those mothers of your own age who have such a 
calamity before them ; — for all mothers in this city, hundreds of 
whom must endure this anxiety and this misery? You know it 
is so. You know that every night, when you, if you lie awake, 
can listen happily to the peaceful breathings of your innocent 
boy, at that very hour, many mothers, some perhaps in this very 
street, with its handsome houses, are lying, listening anxiously 
hour after hour for the returning footsteps of some beloved son, 
whose innocence is gone, whose soul is stained, and fate darkened 
both: for this world:and another! How can you help feeling some 
sympathy for such mothers, even if you can possibly be sure that 
such midnight hours will never be your lot? © Charlotte! if 
you are indifferent. now, mene never have to ask yourself, on 
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a pillow wet with tears, “‘My son, my son! whereis he? in what 
haunt of wickedness? Oh that he were again a babe in my 
arms, or sleeping by his infant-sister under the marble slab ! ” 

_ Charlotte’s: tears gushed. ‘‘I am not indifferent,’ she ex- 
claimed; ‘‘I do pity such mothers; but what can I do, except 
bring up my own boy as well as I know how?” 

.  T.donot say that you can-do much ; but I do feel, that, how- 
ever little one woman may be able. to accomplish, she is bound to 
do that little; and if one thousand women in this. city — which 
eontains several thousands of virtuous. women — all resolve to do 
each the little she can, will not the result be something?” 

.. Yes, I suppose so. But how little! Why, if the wicked- 
hess is so strong and great, all that a thousand women could do 
would amount to a mere nothing in comparison.” 

|. “IT beg your pardon, dear Charlotte. It would seem at first 
glance a mere nothing. But I maintain that any thing —any 
thing accomplished in such 4 cause — is worth a great deal of 
effort. Why ? tell me why I have a right to say so.” 

_ “You must tell me, Mrs. Allyne ; I have no doubt you have 
@ good reason for all you declare,” 

. ‘Well then, my dear, because the whole subject bears directly 
upon one point, — salvation! If you saw that it were in your 
power to save or destroy one single soul, — just one, no matter 
whose, — would you not be awe-struck at finding yourself in such 
a position? Would you be able to rest, without making every 
effort in your power to procure the everlasting happiness of that 
one soul? Could you bear to think of its misery, especially if 
that. misery came through your indolence, or neglect and indif- 
ference?” 

“ No, indeed.” 

‘And yet you are exactly in that position. You say that all 
which a thousand women could do would amount to so little! 
But, supposing half a dozen good, intelligent, wealthy women 
unite in a resolution that they will anticipate these demons that 
I mentioned to you, that they will get access to women now in 
prison, become acquainted with their peculiarities of character 
and position, so far as to judge which are the most hopeful sub- 
jects for such an experiment, and then direct all their energies 
to the task, — do you. not believe. they might win back one such 
as. Hannah, Shaw to virfue, even one? and would not that one 
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soul be worth all the trouble those half-dozen women might take ? 
Would not their own souls have something to rejoice over in an- 
other world? would not others be encouraged to attempt the same 
blessed work? And stay — hear me one word more. Just think, 
if that one individual is never approached by these women, how 
much evil will radiate from her, as she goes along her wicked 
way ; how many others of both sexes she will corrupt during that 
very next year. And all that—all of seduction which she 
personally will accomplish — might have been prevented! 0 
Charlotte! how can people rate so low the saving of a single fellow- 
creature from sin and misery? If all people who lead what are 
called correct lives were but awake to this responsibility, — were 
but striving each indefatigably to save others as well as them- 
selves from vice, would the stars shine every night on such 
iniquity as now revels under the roofs of this city? Would not 
a few wretches be saved? ‘and would not God think them worth 
receivin. 7 9) 

Charlotte sat deep in thought. 

“Tt is all true,” she said at last. ‘We have no right to be 
contented with our own comparative innocence, I wish I cowld 
do something! I will not think any more about how little it may 
be, but I will try to do something.” 

“ That seems to me just the right spirit,” said Mrs. Allyne, a 
joyful smile lighting up her benignant countenance. ‘‘ Something, 
no matter how little, whatever: you can do, in such a blessed 
work! A little labor, a little time, a little money, spent in some 
ways, is better than a great deal in undertakings more ostenta- 
tious ; because it counts for good, it is good, whether it appa- 
rently fail or not. And it never does wholly fail, that I firmly 
believe.” 

“‘T suppose it will be good for me to try to understand these 
things, to get interested in them, at all events, if no other good 
comes out of it. Sometimes I think I am leading a very selfish 
life. Even my grief seemed to me selfish, as I sat thinking about 
it after you went away the other day. And since my husband 
cooled me down so about Hannah Shaw, I believe I have been in 
@ more repining state than usual.” 

‘Ah, my dear! there is something to be considered. You 
say you will do what you can, ‘The question is, What can you 
do?” 
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“Well, you must tell me. I am quite in the dark, as ignorant 
as possible. I am willing to work; but I know no more than a 
baby what to do first, which way to turn. Shall I give you some 
money 2 ” 

“Not even that without the knowledge and approbation of 
your husband. If you have his sympathy, it will help both of - 
you; but it will benefit neither your own character nor his to act 
in opposition to him in this matter. Try to win that sympathy. 
Use his love for you for the unselfish purpose of elevating his 
own views of life and Christian duty.” 

“T hear his step under the window now. Do talk to him, 
Mrs. Allyne. He won’t laugh at you; and I really think, if he 
would only listen, he might feel differently.” 

Mr. Raymond came in; a young man of good sense, pleasant 
temper, gentlemanly manners, and correct morals. There was no 
enthusiasm in him, except about politics; and, while he would 
have been indignant if charged with being an irreligious man, he 
prided himself so much on being a practical person, that in fact 
he ‘ignored ‘the spiritual world completely. He called himself 
a’ Christian, but felt as if God lived a great way off, and Christ a 
gteat while ago, and neither of them had much to do with every- 
day affairs, except when somebody died. 

He treated Mrs. Allyne with respect; everybody did. Her 
connections and position in life commanded it from him, as well as 
the dignity of her character and manners. He heard all she had 
to say with civility, laughed a little in a polite way at some of her 
notions, argued with her about others, without being able to per- 
ceive when he was confuted, and ended where he began, with 
saying, “ Well, my dear madam, I wish you well in all your 
benevolent plans; but I must say I should prefer that my wife 
would not mix herself up with these projects. If you are going 
to send round a subscription-paper, of course I have no objection 
to her doing whatever other ladies of her circle may do; but, I 
tell you candidly, I have not the least faith in your accomplishing 
any thing at all.” 

‘But do you understand, sir, what it is we mean to attempt?” 

“Why, I think so, madam. You are going to collect a few 
young women of the worst character into a house under your 
charge, and you are going to talk to them, and read the Bible, I 
suppose, and make them very comfortable; and as soon as they 
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are tired of a quiet life, some in six weeks, and some in six 
months, they will slip through your fingers, and be off to their 
old haunts, with a horse-laugh and an oath at the kind ladies 
whom they have duped into cosseting them up so nicely. You 
may be able to stand it; but I should be sorry to have my young 
wife cut such a ridiculous figure before the world. But that is 
just the way, depend, upon it, Mrs. Allyne. You don’t know 
these abandoned creatures yet. They are thorough hypocrites, 
coarse wretches, that have been degraded below the notice of any 
respectable woman by their vices, and there is nothing left in 
them but wickedness. They have chosen their own lot; they 
have begun to sin, and continued to sin, because they love sin ; 
it is their taste, their nature; and as long as human nature is 
what it is, and young men are what they are, such things must 
be in every city. Everybody that knows any thing of the sub- 
ject will tell you so, my good lady; and, if you go on with your 
plan, you will find it out for yourself in time.” 

Here the servant announced dinner. Mrs. Allyne was en- 
gaged elsewhere, and was forced to drop the subject. Charlotte 
tried to take it up when her good friend was gone; but her hus- 
band, finding that she was getting seriously interested in the 
matter, and was beginning to feel as if it was her duty to follow 
it up, dropped argument, betook himself to sarcasm and indif- 
ference, — contagious indifference; wound up with saying, as 
usual, that modest women had nothing to do with such charae- 
ters; and cleverly substituted a discussion about the trip to 
Washington. 

Charlotte went to bed somewhat bewildered in her mind, and 
no longer clear that Mrs. Allyne was not what her husband pro- 
nounced her, —a very good woman, but visionary, and somewhat 
meddlesome. L. J. H. 

(To be continued.) 





IF ignorance often saves a man from becoming a teacher in 
heresy, it would seem that it by no means protects him from the 
possibility of becoming a scholar in errors alike preposterous and 
ruinous. — Selected. 
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SABBATH COMMUNINGS. 


February, 1851. 


I was most grateful for your letter, my true friend. It was bet- 
ter to me than a sermon, inasmuch as its fulness of hope and trust, 
its lenient judgment, and indulgence for my weakness, were more 
soothing and empowering than any sermon could have been. Yet 
was I more grateful for the faithful, yet kindly reproof it con- 
tained ; for reproof, rather than indulgence, is what I still need: 
the. gloomy doubt is not all dispelled, nor the strength of hope 
yet revealed. Were you less tranquilly joyous in life, less stead- 
fast and undaunted in your faith, I half believe that your coun- 
sels would have more weight with me. But one consoling thought 
you grant, that ‘“‘a man’s foes shall be they of his own household.’ 
Thanks for such admission. If you and others have indeed felt it 
so keenly at times, as you say despondingly, then may I take to 
myself new courage for these more sheltered battles of life. But I 
meet so many apparently light, unburdened spirits, who seem to 
look for, and to find nought but rest and peace in their homes, 
and who would wonder and shudder at the idea that affection or 
conscience could suffer peril there, that I have felt alone and sin- 
gular in my great need and grievous failures. By your candid 
testimony and deeper thought, I am convinced of my mistake. I 
believe now that temptation sometimes assails the uncharitable in 
most ignoble and unlovely shape, and is allowed the victory too, 
that the hard lesson of humble mercy may be forced in upon the 
heart. In calm and prosperous seasons, it has seemed so easy 
and delightful a task to adorn our peaceful homes with “the orna- 
ment of a meek and quiet spirit,” that I have visited with secret 
contempt and indignation the trivial or serious breaches of peace 
in some fair and happy abodes. ‘‘ But let him who thinketh he 
standeth take heed,”’ ‘‘ lest a worse thing befall him.”’ There are 
irritating trifles, matters for contentious debating; there are gloomy 
reserves, angry words, sullen and disrespectful manners, a long list 
of foes, cowardly and disgraceful foes, who stand aloof from the 
strong and happy, watching for a weak point in our citadel, a broken 
weapon in our armory, a dark day, a stormy time, as occasion for 
their ignominious attack. Who does not know and abhor them ? 
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Happy those who have never given them the vantage-ground ! 
Still happier those who, through their own victory, can compas- 
sionate and aid the fallen ! 

You reprove me for asking from you a sermon, and point me 
to ‘‘the highest ever preached, that sermon to the multitudes upon 
the mountain-top, yet the purest, most persuasive household guide 
our homes could entertain.” You speak of it with beautiful 
enthusiasm ; and I can easily understand how its reading, even in 
public, might touch and move you. I have sometimes, when 
alone, read it aloud, as if to my own soul, imagining the holy 
Christ standing before me, fixing his love-full yet deep-reproving 
eye upon my face, and speaking in most sacred tones his words of 
calm reproof, of most gentle entreaty, of most high command, 
until my whole soul is melted and my eyes blinded with tears. 
A deep, unutterable love for the Preacher fills and overflows my 
soul. ‘He is all love, all beauty,” and every precept so win- 
ning, so comprehensive for earth and heaven, that it seems only 
a holy joy to obey, to follow, to imitate him. But even then, 
when in purest communion with his spirit, through the dark 
remembrance of broken vows and false denials, comes home the 
import of the dreaded question, ‘‘ Are you ready to drink of the 
cup which I shall drink of?” ‘‘ Whosoever taketh not up his 
cross, and followeth not after me, is not worthy of me.” And 
then, as ever, must the faltering, sinking heart receive his sorrow- 
ful rebuke, “ O thou of little faith!” 

But because our cross is broken into fragments to suit our fee- 
ble strength, and we are daily called upon to bear some light 
portion of its weight; because it is no Mount Calvary we must 
ascend, but only the lesser summits which his feet have trodden ; 
because no scofling multitudes follow to mock, but loving friends 
tarry to help, — because of all this, we forget that we are at all 
called upon to drink of his cup, or bear his cross. No wonder 
that we do not recognize the sacred burden; but is it not incredi- 
ble that we can so rebel and murmur at its mere shadow ? — that 
we should so slight his requisitions, and dream to wear his crown, 
but never bear his cross; seek his brightness from the Mount of 
Transfiguration, yet shrink from the first shadow of Gethsemane ; 
dwell within his heavenly influence, yet forsake it and flee at the 
mere challenge of a foe? ‘‘The world is too much with us;” 
rather,.we are too much with the world. In our struggles for 
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earthly happiness and repose, each vying with the other to obtain 
a full share, we habitually persuade one another that Christianity 
has now no cross and no Gethsemane. We must, in our selfish 
desire, be born again into Eden; and, if all goes not blissfully 
with us there, we murmur and repine. 

Not your letter alone, dear friend, has thus turned the current 
of my thoughts. A new study of the Mountain Sermon, with 
your hints to enlighten, has indeed convicted me of error and sin. 
But penitence is a far more natural and easy thing than reforma- 
tion. Do you not think so? 

Your figure is far better and wiser and nobler than mine. 
Thanks for the suggestion. It should be full of life-giving 
power. Better, indeed, for our homes, were they founded upon 
a rock, barren and tempest-beaten though it be; better to know 
that the rain must descend, the floods come, and the winds blow ; 
for only thus shall they stand, and not fall. In fairer and 
serener climes, under the calm of a higher heaven, may we raise 
our pure white tents, and lay up our incorruptible treasures; in 
their green pathways: will we strew the symbolic branches from 
our own tree of life; and there may we swell the chorus taught 
us here below: — ‘‘ Hosanna! Blessed indeed is he who came 
to us in the name of the Lord.”’ 

Most gratefully yours, 
ANNIE F. 


RESPONSE TO “SABBATH COMMUNINGS.” 


Yus, I think I really did preach to you that morning. And 
your chosen text it was evidently unnecessary to dilate upon; 
seeing, that, through some hidden process, the mystery was 
cleared and assurance came, as, on such a question it only could, 
through the coming of Christ, — that so-needed coming, not only 
to the individual soul, but to the universal soul of man, as to 
make it amazing that Christianity ever can be doubted as a 
special revelation from God. Perhaps no more strictly special in 
the general application than in your individual instance. For, 
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indeed, I believe that “‘ not a sparrow falleth to the ground with- 
out his notice.” 

The same messenger that brought your welcome “ commun- 
ings” brought also these words : — 


“ A thought is something real: unto eyes 
Angelic, unto ours, one day, when flesh 
Shall cease to prison up the spirit-sense, 
The things of faith shall be the things of sight.” 


And another selection from one of the finest and most devout 
minds among living writers, you will readily assimilate into this 
train of thought: ‘‘If we would bless our fellow-creatures most 
effectually, most deeply, we must fill up the fountain within, with 
good thoughts and high purposes, drawn from a divine supply. 
Carry them the things which come from meditation, from prayer, 
from fidelity to God. Go to God. Go to Christ, praying for 
the treasures of knowledge; fill yourselves with true goodness 
and excellence; then, and then only, can you unfold to others the 
principle of true benevolence. You will then go with a benedic- 
tion in your face. Your countenance will be to others as the face 
of an angel. Not the simple feeling of good-will to our fellow- 
creatures, but we must cultivate good thoughts and holy purposes, 
with a faithful looking-up to God, with all the devotion of which 
we are capable, before we can bless others. I suppose we never 
exerted ourselves in serious thought, or carried on a religious 
meditation, or, even in solitude, offered a sincere prayer to God, 
for which some fellow-creature was not the better ; he had a part 
of the benefit, though he were not in our mind as the prayer rose 
from our soul, — even as the mist and vapor, rising in the far-off 
loneliness of mid-ocean, come down in dews and showers of 
blessing.” , 
And now will you believe, after all this preparation, that I 
really did preach to you? Or, if you cannot so believe, think 
that, perchance, the sounds of spoken prayer went undulating 
through the still sabbath air, falling on the bodily ear, to be 
interpreted by that fine, subtle sense, which, when not held list- 
ening to the household jar within, does translate and explain all 
spiritual communings. Or, perhaps an extract from my journal 
of the notes of that day, you will acknowledge as preaching to 
you : — 
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Sunday, Nov. 10, 1850. 
Another week has passed away, another sabbath dawns, and 
not yet may I go up to the temple of the Lord. Lord, here in 
this sanctuary of my chamber, in this holy of holies of my heart, 
come thou! Let my morning service be acceptable in thy sight, 
O Lord, my strength and my redeemer! Not yet may I take 
up the prayer of thy church: ‘“ Let thy Holy Spirit accompany 
us to the place of thy public worship, making us serious and 
attentive, and raising our minds from the thoughts of this world 
to the considerations of the next, that we may fervently join in 
the prayers and praises of thy church, and listen to our duty with 
honest hearts, in order to practise it.” But in this, as in all 
things, I may well trust thee. 
« And now, O Lord of life! I cried, 
Around me spread, unknown and wide, 
Thy ways, a pathless sea; 
But thy dear love till now is tried, 
And I will go where thou wilt guide, 


And where thou art I dare abide, 
For ever safe in thee.” 


How gladly would I have worshipped to-day with Annie im 
the sanctuary! I remember in thankfulness now that we have 
been happy in going to the house of God in company. There is 
no friendship worthy to be called such, that does not call forth 
the religious capabilities of the soul. No, I need not fear that 
my service will be impaired by my human affections, though the 
Lord God be “a jealous God.” 

As I sat in my solitary chamber, confined there by indispo- 
sition, recalling that most exquisite ‘‘Sabbath Sonnet” of Mrs. 
Hemans, to aid in quelling the lingering longings toward our 
“Mecca,” I little realized I might then and there project a bless- 
ing to a friend over the space that separates us; more surely, 
perhaps, than in the way you prescribed, that of reading and 
interpreting (how feebly I need not add) the lesson of the day. 
And, then, to shrive you: you would, I fear, be like the lady in 
the fine old border- ballad : — 


“‘ And she blest herself that many a sin 
She ne’er told to the holie man.” 


And I, to listen thereto, should surely find myself “‘ pervert,” 
cast out from my reluctant church ; and, for the practice of auri- 
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cular confession, St. Peter’s key would lock the convert within 
the door that no man shall open. 

Though I speak lightly about this matter, I do not feel so. 
For I agree with Lord John Russell, that our church, or rather 
my church, and better still, my branch of the church, need fear 
less the advances of Rome than her own Romanizing tendencies. 
And other fearful portents, too, stream across the waters. ‘‘ Her 
Majesty ” does not very meekly bow to spiritual domination. In 
the “‘ Scottish Free Kirk” she can and will, on occasion, wor- 
ship, spite of lords spiritual; and to the Bishop of London con- 
fesses, over the set of Channing lying on her table, that it is her 
favorite Sunday reading. 

On this subject I know you sympathize with me, though of 
differing communions in that one church of Christ which is to 
be gathered from the north and the south, from the east and the 
west, to sit down together in the kingdom of God. 

HELEN Ss. 


SODOM AND GOMORRAH. 


THE destruction of these cities, as recorded in the Scriptures, is 
one of those historical facts, of dreadful yet instructive import, 
upon which it is well occasionally to pause in contemplation. 
The leading particulars of the case, stripped of the oriental 
machinery in which the Bible wraps it, are as follows : — 

First, That the inhabitants of the district had, from some 
unexplained cause, become shockingly corrupt and imbruted. It 
is probable that they had fallen into some gross form of idolatry, 
and in consequence had become so besotted, that they were unable 
to discern the indications which were apparent to other observers, 
of approaching convulsions of nature in that region, which might 
prove fatal to them. 

Second, That it was made very evident to Abraham, who was 
then living a little way to the north, that these cities would soon 
be utterly overwhelmed. He had no doubt about it, and he 
announced the fact distinctly and publicly. It appears, however, 
that he was not the first to perceive and proclaim the coming 
event ; but that it was suggested to him by two strangers, whom 
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he was hospitably entertaining, called in the Bible, “ angels; ”’ 
the same who, in a spirit of extraordinary kindness, went down 
immediately after to the very city of Sodom, for the sake of giv- 
ing timely warning to Lot, Abraham’s kinsman; and who, not- 
withstanding the super-earthly halo which is thrown around them, 
were probably men of a religious character and office, who had 
been longer in that country than Abraham, and been in the habit 
of noticing such phenomena as those upon which their present 
apprehensions were grounded. 

Third, That Lot, with his wife and two daughters, upon the 
urgent representation of the ‘‘angels,’”’ began at once their prepa- 
ration for leaving the city; while his sons-in-law, whom he 
entreated. to accompany him, ridiculed the idea of danger, he 
seeming to them ‘‘as one that mocked.” At the first breaking 
of the morning, after he had been thus warned, the “angels,” 
seeing the terrible signs thickening, ‘‘ hastened” Lot, lest he 
should be consumed if he tarried longer to arouse and collect his 
friends. But he still lingered, unwilling that any should be left 
behind, till, perceiving that no farther delay could be allowed, 
they laid hold on him and his family, and, hurrying them out of 
the city, bade them “‘flee for life,” “not to tarry” in any part 
of ‘the plain,” nor wait so much as to ‘“‘ look behind them.” 

Fourth, That the doom announced by the “ angels” was ful- 
filled in a manner the most frightful, and a destruction the most 
complete. ‘Then the Lord rained upon Sodom and upon Go- 
morrah brimstone and fire from the Lord out of heaven; and he 
overthrew those cities and all the plain, and all the inhabitants of 
the cities, and that which grew upon the ground.” The voice 
of the “‘ angels” was now confirmed by the fact. Abraham, who 
had entertained them at his tent in Mamre, and who accompanied 
them on their way till they came to an eminence which com- 
manded a view of the doomed region, waited in solemn expectation 
to behold the things which should come to pass. And on the 
following morning, standing there on the same hill where he had 
parted with the “angels,” he looked, “and lo! the smoke of the 
country went up as the smoke of a furnace.” 

Fifth, That the wife of Lot, instead of pressing forward rapidly 
with her husband and daughters, looked back, lingered, moved 
slowly, and was overwhelmed; becoming, as the Bible says, “a 


pillar of salt.” 
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These are the principal facts in the case. We have given 
them, as far as possible, an interpretation according to nature. 
The rule of interpretation, in this as in all cases, is, not to suppose 
a miracle when the facts can be satisfactorily explained by natu- 
ral causes ; — not to introduce a god, when the work to be done 
is not above the power of a man. The common view makes this 
whole transaction miraculous, —not extraordinary, but miraculous, 
—a special judgment of Heaven. It takes for granted that not 
only were the messengers who notified Abraham, and forewarned 
the family of Lot of what was coming, supernatural beings, but 
that the torrent of brimstone and fire was a flood of divine ven- 
geance miraculously poured down from the sky. ‘On this occa- 
sion,” a very popular commentator learnedly observes, “the Lord 
raised hell up into heaven, and poured it down upon the cities of 
the plain” ! 

Now, that the communication made to Abraham and Lot 
was one of that class of occurrences properly called providential, 
none can deny. But the destruction itself—there are good 
reasons, it seems to us, for believing — was the effect of natural 
causes; of natural causes, perhaps we should add, set in swift 
action at that particular time, in order to mark the Creator’s 
abhorrence of the abounding iniquity of the country. 

The destruction of these cities, as far as the fact of a sudden 
and complete obliteration goes, does not stand alone by any 
means. Qn the contrary, history records many such destructions. 
All are familiar with the fate of Herculaneum and Pompeii, sunk 
by an earthquake, and buried beneath showers of ashes, sulphur, 
and melted rocks, from the crater of the volcanic mountain near 
by. A city in Sicily has been several times destroyed by erup- 
tions from Adtna. In Calabria, at one time, several towns were 
burnt, and one city was totally sunk, so that in a few minutes 
nothing remained where it stood but ‘‘a dismal, putrid lake.” 

Compare now the destruction of “‘the cities of the plain” 
with that of those above mentioned. It is well known where 
“the plain” now is, and what it is. It lies from ten to twenty 
miles south-east from Jerusalem. It is covered.with water, form- 
ing a lake or sea, commonly called the ‘‘ Dead Sea,” because no 
living creature is found in it; sometimes, however, called the 
** Asphaltites,’’ because so strongly impregnated with bitumen ; 
known also by the Arabs of the present day by the name of the 
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“Sea of Lot.” Now, on the whole margin of this sea are 
unequivocal marks of extinct volcanoes. The most recent ex- 
plorer, an American, a gentleman of science, acting under the 
authority of our government in his investigations, speaks of “ the 
fretted mountains around it, sharp and incinerated, salt and ashes 
mingled with the sands of the shore, and foetid sulphureous 
springs trickling down the ravines.” He mentions branches and 
trunks of trees scattered in every direction, some charred and 
blackened as by fire, others white with an incrustation of salt. 
He states that there is a stream of clear water near the base of 
the mountain, having ‘a strong smell of sulphur,” and speaks 
of “fragments of rock blackened by sulphureous deposit.”” He 
reports “‘a volcanic formation on the east shore, and collects 
specimens of lava.’’ He describes himself and his attendants as 
having their clothes “stiffened with incrustations” from the 
waters of the lake. Specimens of su/phur were brought to him 
that had been picked up on the banks of the Jordan, near the sea, 
probably washed down from the mountains by the river-torrents. 
He adds: ‘‘The inference from the Bible that this entire chasm 
was a plain sunk and overwhelmed, seems to be sustained by the 
extraordinary character of our soundings. The bottom of this sea 
consists of two submerged plains, —an elevated and a depressed 
one; the former averaging thirteen, the latter about thirteen hun- 
dred feet below the surface. . . . There can scarce be a doubt 
that the whole has sunk from some extraordinary convulsion, pre- 
ceded most probably by an eruption of fire, and a general confla- 
gration of the bitumen which abounded in the plain... . All 
our observations have impressed me forcibly with the conviction 
that the mountains are older than the sea. . . . We entered upon 
this sea with conflicting opinions. One of the party was sceptical ; 
and another, I think, a professed unbeliever in the Mosaic ac- 
count. After twenty-two days’ close investigation, if I am not 
mistaken, we were unanimous in the conviction of the truth of the 
scriptural account of the destruction of the cities of the plain. 
. . . Every thing said in the Bible about the sea and the Jordan, 
we believe to be fully verified by our observations.”’ * 

From all these facts we think it may be inferred, that the 
“cities of the plain’? were overwhelmed and burnt by the erup- 
tion of a volcano; and that, in consequence of an earthquake, or a 


* See Lynch’s “ Expedition to the River Jordan,” &c. 
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succession of them, what was at first a small lake in the vicinity 
was enlarged, till it covered the whole valley, and formed what is 
known as the Dead Sea. 

But what of Lot’s wife? It is generally believed, we suppose, 
that, in consequence of her want of faith and as a punishment 
of it, she was miraculously changed into “‘a pillar of salt.” The 
simple truth of the matter probably is, that, by reason of her dila- 
toriness, she failed to reach in season a place of safety, and was 
buried in the common ruin. Perhaps the waters which burst 
forth when the convulsion took place, flowed over her, and being 
excessively salt, and charged with bitumen and sulphur, formed a 
solid incrustation around her body. Josephus speaks of this 
“pillar of salt”’ as standing in his day. His words are: “‘ But 
Lot's wife, continually turning back to view the city as she went 
from it, and being too nicely inquisitive what would become of it, 
was changed into a PILLAR OF SALT; for I have seen it, and it 
remains at this day’! In the 4‘ Wisdom of Solomon,” it is also 
mentioned: ‘‘ When the ungodly perished, Wisdom delivered the 
righteous man who fled from the fire which fell down upon the 
five cities, of whose wickedness, even to this day, the waste land 
that smoketh is a testimony, and plants bearing fruit that never 
come to ripeness; and a standing PILLAR OF SALT is a monument 
of an unbelieving soul.’’ Now that there is a pillar of salt on 
the margin of that sea is well enough ascertained; but whether 
the body of Lot’s wife were encased in it is a question not to be 
too rigorously pressed. The shaft is described by Lieut. Lynch as 
‘Ca lofty round pillar, standing apparently detached from the 
general mass of the mountain, at the head of a deep, narrow, 
abrupt chasm. It is of solid salt, capped with carbonate of 
lime, cylindrical in front, and pyramidal behind. The upper or 
rounded part is about forty feet high, resting on a kind of oval 
pedestal, from forty to sixty feet above the level of the sea. It 
slightly decreases in size upwards, crumbles at the top, and is 
one entire mass of crystallization.” This, we presume, is the 
pillar which Josephus had seen. 

The fate of these cities is used in the Scriptures of both the Old 
and New Testament as a warning to other cities, not to provoke 
destruction by their wickedness. It is used to impress the lesson 
that God does not suffer a guilty community, as he permits not a 
guilty individual, to go unpunished. And we know, that, while in 
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the case of an individual, retribution is often postponed to another 
life, in the case of communities, of necessity, it takes place in this. 
For here, and here alone, a community lives. It has no immor- 
tality save that which it has in this world. Its reward is all 
here, its punishment all here. Towards a wicked community 
God is very patient, as he is towards a wicked person; but there 
is a point beyond which it cannot go, when its measure of iniquity 
is full, when the Holy and Just One can no longer tolerate it, 
without doing violence to his own justice and holiness; and then 
the day of judgment comes! ‘Then fly the thunder-bolts! Then 
melt the rocks! Then upheaves the sea! The elements of dis- 
cord can no longer be held in check; they become impetuous and 
raging. And soon the smiling plain, with its beautiful cities, is a 
desolation and a ‘‘ dead sea.” 

The fate of Lot’s wife is also used in the Scriptures to impress 
the danger of delay in religious duty. There is always, for all 
of us, some immediate duty, some duty for which now, and only 
now, is the accepted time; and that duty, if not done now, 
will in most cases never be done, or, if done at all, done only by 
crowding other duties out of their proper place. The duty of 
to-day cannot be so well done to-morrow; how can it? Ne- 
glected to-day, how, indeed, can it ever be properly done? There 
are duties peculiar to each period of one’s life, and to every con- 
dition. There are duties of prosperity and adversity, of health 
and sickness, of society and solitude. In respect to each and all 
of these, the admonition, ‘‘ Remember Lot’s wife,” is pertinent 
and forcible. Remember the risks of procrastination. Remem- 
ber the danger of failing and changing resolutions. Remember 
the liabilities to disease, to loss of reason, to the successful assaults 
of temptation, to sudden death. Oh the folly, the madness, of 
pushing forward the burthen of one day or one season of life 
upon another, till life itself sinks beneath the load! “Delay 
not”’ is the good angel’s cry to every soul; ‘haste thee; escape 
for thy life; and look not behind thee, lest thou be consumed!” 

J. W. T. 
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THE FIRST SPRING FLOWER. 


A NEAT little modest crocus peeped out from its snowy bed one 
frosty spring morning, and lifted its tiny head just under my 
window-pane. I wondered how it came to be so venturesome, 
and predicted such a specimen of folly ill befitted so modest a 
flower. There came a storm; a violent wind accompanied it; I 
felt anxious for the spring lady, but still she maintained her 
position, with now and then a violent jerk, which canted her head 
on one side. Though always of a timid look, yet it manifested a 
noble hardihood; its smile was unchanged through storm and 
sunshine; so I loved the spring visitor for its early appearance, 
and on this account it received the greater attention. By and by, 
the snows and frosts were succeeded by southerly breezes and 
calm sunshine, and a vernal air, that awakened myriads of living 
things; but these were all passed by, as nature’s unvarying 
products; and now the sweet little crocus had disappeared; its 
flower had fallen from its stem, its seed had dropped in the earth, 
and its root lay blended with common herbage. 

And what was the mission of this first spring flower? Noth- 
ing is made in vain, and even the humblest of nature’s family 
never fails to teach a useful lesson to her reverent worshippers. 
That little seed dropped in the earth, and apparent decay rested 
upon it; the root, too, seemed dried up, and its pristine beauty 
was forgotten. But another spring succeeded, and yet other lit- 
tle crocuses lifted their tiny heads, and a clump of beauties again 
rose from their snowy beds; so the first crocus was not a perished 
thing, beside the suggestion it conveyed to others of its innate 
purity. 

Do we not sometimes see lonely flowers, whose purity is un- 
soiled, lifting their heads amidst the dangerous storms of temp- 
tation, unshrinking amidst terrific blasts, unflinching amidst sad 
desolation? Oh! I have seen such an one, and the winds would 
sway its tender stalk, and fear would come over you lest it would 
be hurled amidst the wreck of the surrounding storm; and the 
hoarse wind would leave it still standing erect, unsoiled and un- 
spotted by the world. ‘The casement which enclosed such virtue 
would die, pass away, and be forgotten; but the seed it deposited 
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would surely rise, and be propagated by thousands; for the 
immortal life takes hold on eternity, and there is no decay. So 
I looked upon nature as a friendly aid to conduct me to admira- 
tion of her Author, and I read in her first openings that purity is 
the essence of immortal vigor. iL 8. E. 


TO THE LIGHT-HOUSE OF MINOT’S LEDGE. 


Tue lamps of life and light together fled ; 

The storm’s dread ruin tore thee from thy bed ; 
‘Founded on rock,” Omnipotence has hurled 

His dashing waves, which o’er thy deck have curled. 


Silence and ruin! and the storm swept by ; 

But thy strong form stands not athwart the sky ; 
And the lone watchers on thy lonely deck, — 
Of them and thee the storm hath made a wreck. 


The lamps of light are darkened, and for aye ; 

The lamps of life shine clearer than the day, 

If, while on earth, the soul’s bright flames were trimmed, 
Like those that lit the shaded seas, undimmed. 


Lift high the light-house on its rocky bed! 

The beacon’s shattered, and the lamps are fled. 
That iron frame-work we shall view no more: 
The lamps are lighted where the storms are o’er. 


ARRITA. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE publishers or authors have favored us with copies of the fol- 
lowing books and pamphlets, all published recently. To several 
of them we should be glad to give longer notices than our full 
Intelligence department will allow. 


From Crosby and Nichols, Thoughts on Self-Culture ; addressed 
to Women. By Marta G. Grey, and her sister, Emtty SHIRREFF, 
Authors of ‘Passion and Principle,” and ‘Letters from Spain 
and Barbary.””— These accomplished ladies address the younger 
portion of their sex sensibly, in a pure and dignified style, and in 
an earnest and thoughtful spirit. Their work is impressed with 
marks of a character superior to that of most treatises addressed to 
females. Some of the principal topics on which woman is here 
instructed are, Influence, Habit, Method, Conscience, Love and 
Pursuit of Truth, Moral Discipline, Benevolence, Mental Training, 
’ Reading and Subjects for Study, Imagination and Enthusiasm, and 
Religion. 


Rev. Charles A. Farley's Sermon at San Francisco, on the 
Moral Aspect of California. — Full of sound advice for the new 
country. 


Seventeenth Annual Report of the Executive Committee of the 
Benevolent Fraternity of Churches. — Mostly occupied with in- 
structive and engaging details of the useful and faithful labors of 
Rev. Messrs. Bigelow, Cruft, and Winkley, during another year. 


Sixth Semi-annual Report of the Ministry at Large in Charles- 
town, with the Report of the Edgeworth Chapel Sunday School. 
By Rev. O. C. EvErerr. — One of the best documents of the kind 
we have read, and deserving to be circulated beyond the locality 
from which its records are gathered, and where its first presenta- 
tion gave so much satisfaction. 


Catalogue of Garden, Flower, Field, and Grass Seeds, Horti- 
cultural Tools, §c. §c. David Prouty and Co. — Just what it pro- 
fesses to be, the various implements being exhibited in picture. 


The Grand Issue; an Ethico-political Tract. By Samvuet 
Witrarp. J.P. Jewett & Co.— The calm remonstrance of a 
mature mind, of clear insight, and free from all party bias or pas- 
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é 
sion, against the moral character and workings of the Law for 
the Rendition of Fugitives from Slavery; with an able examina- 
tion of it in the light of the general spirit and tenor of the Con- 
stitution. 


The Divine Right of Government; a Discourse. By Rev. W. 
P. Lunt, D.D. of Quincy. 

The Cure; a Sermon. By Rev. C. A. Barron, of Boston. 

The Gospel applied to the Fugitive Slave Law; a Sermon. By 
Rev. Oxrver Stearns, of Hingham. 


These three discourses differ from one another more decidedly in 
their general tone and scope than in specific statements. The au- 
thor of each might probably assent to much that is advanced in the 
other two. There is no reason, that we can discover, for regarding 
either of these preachers as less sincere, independent, or conscien- 
tious in his office than the others. And all the three have ex- 
pressed their convictions with ability. Mr. Lunt shows us more of 
the statesman ;: Mr. Bartol, more of the spiritually-minded disciple ; 
Mr. Stearns, more of the rigid moralist and dialectician. We . 
agree with the former in his view of the importance of obedient 
deference to the laws; but he exaggerates the magnitude of the 
statute-book, and the obligation of legal restraints as compared 
with the behests of that moral nature of the individual; inspired 
by God, without which human law has no longer any basis, sanc- 
tion, or authority. With the two latter discourses, we agree alto- 
gether; and we believe their teachings to be those most urgently 
needed now, for the moral soundness of the community. Every 
such production is colored, perhaps more than it ought to be, by 
passing events. In view of this circumstance, it would comport 
better with our own idea of ministerial duty to have proclaimed, 
at this time, the doctrines of either of the two latter discourses 
than of the former one. 


INTELLIGENCE. 





ANNIVERSARY WEEK 


Began this year with smiling skies and summer-like weather, 
which continue whilst we write, though there are slight signs in 
the heavens that a change may come, and the usual droppings of 
the clouds be experienced. As the press waits for us, our sum- 
mary of the proceedings must be hurried and brief, and some 
matters postponed until next month. Whether owing to the 
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other excitements which have agitated, and perhaps exhausted, 
the public mind during the winter, or to the natural diminution of 
a strictly denominational interest, growing out of the increase 
of our body and the cessation of controversy, or, what is more 
probable, the travelling facilities by which many come and go, 
from day to day, without abiding in the city, the visitors received 
are not as numerous as on former occasions. The enlargement of 
Boston, and the change in the character of its population, has also, 
without doubt, deprived these annual religious gatherings of the 
prominence and distinction they once enjoyed. Still there have 
been indications of warm spiritual life, — proofs that the worship 
of Mammon has not yet taken the place of the worship of God, and 
that devotion to earthly aggrandizement has not put out the 
remembrance of the claims of the soul. 

The series of meetings commenced on Monday afternoon, in the 
Winter-street Church, with the ANNIVERSARY OF THE Massa- 
CHUSETTS BIBLE SociETy. Prayer was offered by Dr. Hopkins, 
of Williams College. Hon. Simon Greenleaf, LL.D. presided. 
Rev. Dr. Parkman, of Boston, the Corresponding Secretary, read 
the Report, —an encouraging paper, prepared with great clearness 
of statement, neatness and grace of diction. The acceptance, &c. 
of this document was moved by Dr. Stow (Baptist), of Boston, 
who dwelt emphatically, and in a most Catholic spirit, upon the 
fact that the Bible-cause was common ground, and, being a Christian 
cause, was high ground. He spoke of the warrant and obligation 
to diffuse the sacred volume, because it was God’s communication 
to man, and also because of its peculiar revelations. He also 
described the benign influence exerted by the Bible upon society, 
upon all we hold important and dear in this life, as well as its 
inestimable value as teaching the way of salvation. He was fol- 
lowed by Rev. Dr. Johns (Episcopalian), of Christ’s Church, 
Baltimore, who took the place of Dr. Dean, of New York. Dr. 
Johns’s topics were the boldness, the beauty, the philosophical 
benevolence, of the institutions for the circulation of the Bible. 
This enterprise, by its largeness and fearlessness, commended itself 
to the American mind; it promised also to make our country as 
remarkable for the profusion in which the bread of life shall be 
enjoyed, as it was now for the abundance of the bread which feeds 
the body; and to the love the gospel inculcates we were to look for 
the removal of social and national evils, whilst that also redeems the 
individual soul. Rev. Samuel Osgood, New York, introduced a 
resolution asserting the worth of the Bible as a manual of social 
economy, and the necessity for its circulation as correcting the 
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exclusive devotion to material interests, becoming so characteristic 
of the age. He dwelt upon the Bible-doctrine of man as the sub- 
ject of two kingdoms, — the earthly and the heavenly; and his 
obligation to live in the former with reference to his relations to 
the latter. He spoke of the Bible as the mediator between the 
eastern and western mind, between the tendency to mysticism and 
the tendency to materialism,— thus producing a true Christian 
civilization. In our country, immigration and other causes are 
making spiritual despotism and materialism active and conflicting 
elements, which must be reconciled, subdued, and directed by the 
influence of the Scriptures. Mr. Osgood’s topics were ably illus- 
trated; and his statements, from personal examination, of the 
infidel and disorganizing tone of a large portion of the German 
mass of New York, attracted, great attention. Rev. Leon Pilatte, 
delegate from France, closed the meeting with a beautiful speech, 
couched in singularly correct English, eulogizing this country, and 
describing the condition, morally, of his native land. The occa- 
sion, on the whole, was one of much interest. 


Tue American Peace Socrety held its public meeting, 
Monday evening, in the Park-street Church; Samuel Greele, Esq. 
in the chair. The Report of the Secretary gave a good account 
of the state and progress of the cause. Rev. Rufus W. Clark, of 
Portsmouth, N.H. gave a strong, sensible, and candid address, 
exhibiting the barbarism of war, its opposition to the civilization 
and evangelization of the world. He fortified his position with 
incontrovertible facts. 


The Business Meeting of the Unrrarran Association took 
place Tuesday, a.m. at Chapel of the Church of the Saviour. The 
Secretary’s Report was read, and the following officers elected: 
President, Rev. S. K. Lothrop; Vice-President, Hon. Stephen 
Fairbanks; Executive Committee, Rev. Henry A. Miles, D.D., 
Isaiah Bangs, Esq., Hon. Albert Fearing, Rev. Charles Brooks, 
Rev. G. W. Briggs; Treasurer, H. P. Fairbanks, Esq.; General 
Secretary, Rev. Calvin Lincoln.— A preamble and resolutions in 
regard to the course taken by prominent Unitarian laymen and 
clergymen on the Fugitive Slave Bill, was introduced by Rev. S. 
J. May, Syracuse, N.Y.; and the Association voted not to receive 
them. 


Socrat Festrvat. — Assembly Hall was simply but beautifully 
decorated with evergreens and flowers, mostly gifts from the coun- 
try, under the directing taste of Rev. Mr. Barnard; and the ample 
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tables were loaded with a neatly arranged and quite luxurious 
repast for the annual Socran Festiva, Tuesday afternoon, 27th 
inst. The company began to gather and exchange congratulations 
at ten o’clock, in the reception-room, entering the hall about two. 
M. S. Clarke, Esq., chairman of the committee of arrangements, 
greeted the guests, and introduced Hon. Benjamin Seaver as 
President. Dr. Barrett, of Boston, asked the blessing; and Rev. 
Mr. Elliot, of St. Louis, returned thanks. The President, in a 
brief address, in which he paid a deserved tribute to Dr. Gannett, 
as the originator of this festival, welcomed the clergy and their 
wives in behalf of the Unitarian laymen of Boston. By apt senti- 
ments and felicitous allusions, various gentlemen were “called 
out,” and duly responded to the call. The speakers were Rev. 
Chandler Robbins, Boston; Hon. J. P. Hale, U.S. Senator; Rev. 
Mr. Bond, Dover, N.H.; Rev. Mr. Elliot; Rev. Mr. Muzzey, 
Cambridge; His Excellency Governor Boutwell; Hon. Horace 
Mann; Samuel Greele, Esq.; Rev. Charles Farley, representing 
California; Mr. Holt, of Liverpool; Rev. Mr. Sanger, Dover, 
Mass.; Dr. Farley, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Rev. Samuel Osgood, N.Y. ; 
Rey. John Pierpont; Judge White, of Salem. The speaking was 
generally in a playful and graceful strain, suited to the social hour; 
though sober words of graver import were not wanting. A band 
of music was in attendance, and three original hymns were sung 
by the whole company. The numbers were not quite so great as 
in former years; but the scene was brilliant, lively, and every way 
well-ordered ; and the occasion served to give new proof of unity 
of spirit and kindly sympathy in the denomination. Among the 
pleasant facts of the occasion, was the harmonious occupation of 
common ground as liberal Christians, and the manifestation of 
fraternal interest by those, on subjects widely apart in opinion, 
and in some places antagonistic in action. Great praise is due to 
the committee of arrangements; and they certainly earned the 
unanimous and hearty vote of thanks, the only return their guests 
could make for their labors of love. 


The Public Meeting of the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
was held Tuesday evening, 27th inst. in the Federal-street Church ; 
Rev. S. K. Lothrop, President, in the chair. Prayer by Rev. Dr. 
Barrett. The General Secretary read extracts from his valuable 
Report, presented and accepted in the morning. The following 
were the resolutions, spoken to in order: — 

1st, — Resolved, That the history of the Christian church, and 
the signs of the times, not less than wide-spread and undeniable 
wants, teach us, that, avoiding sectarian aggressiveness and bitter- 
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ness, we should be faithful in the exposition and dissemination of 
the gospel of Divine grace, as we have drawn it from the oracles 
of our faith. 

2d, — Resolved, That the history of Christian beneficence, and 
the examples of efficient labor in other directions, show, that, 
while the strength of every enterprise lies in purity of personal 
conviction and action, success in the diffusion of truth depends 
very much on union of individual resources. 

3d, — Resolved, That personal holiness, originating in an active 
faith, and expressed in the practical life, is at once the proof and 
the method of a true reconciliation of the soul to God. 

4th, — Resolved, That the past contributions of our scholars to 
the means of biblical study, and the interest taken at present in 
the formation of Bible-classes, concur with the intrinsic claims of 
Scripture to impose on us the duty of an earnest and constant 
perusal of the sacred volume. 

5th, — Resolved, That the logical and spiritual tendencies of 
Unitarian thought lead, not to skepticism or disorder, but to a 
calm and clear faith. 

The President called out two gentlemen to each resolve, as fol- 
lows: Dr. Hall, Providence, and Judge Rogers, Boston; Rev. Mr. 
Frost, Concord, Mass. and Hon. Henry Chapin, Worcester; Rev. 
Mr. Sears, Wayland, and Rev. Mr. Willson, Grafton; Dr. Park- 
man, Boston, and Francis B. Hayes, Esq. Boston; Rev. Mr. Elliot, 
St. Louis, and Rev. Wm. Mountford, Gloucester. The addresses 
were all good and appropriate: some were cut short; too much 
provision having been made for the time allowed. The remarks of 
Messrs. Sears and Willson, on the third resolve, were especially 
fervent, practical, and impressive. The meeting, only excepting 
its being carried to so late an hour, and placing a few speakers 
in a position where they must either do themselves injustice or 
weary the audience, was of the highest order, — liberal, Christian, 
earnest, and spiritual, free from every tone of controversy, and loyal 
to the simple gospel of Christ. 


THe MINISTERIAL ConFERENCE held its sessions, A.M. and P.M. 
on Wednesday, in the Chapel of the Church of the Saviour. In 
the morning, the Theological Address was given by Rev. F. H. 
Hedge, Providence: in the afternoon, the Address on “‘ Reforms” 
came from Rev. Mr. Pierpont, Medford; both discourses being 
followed by discussions. The officers of the Conference chosen 
for the ensuing year are,— Rev. F. A. Farley, D.D. President ; 
Rev. F. D. Huntington, Secretary; and Revs. G. E. Ellis, J. W. 
Thompson, D.D., E. B. Hall, D.D., Executive Committee. 








